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‘‘MEN AND WOMEN”. 
(WitH APpoLocizs TO MR. BRowNInc), 


By Mrs. Harry Drew (Née Miss Mary Gladstone.) 


Ir has been said by an eminent author of our own day, 
that if he was asked to divide the world’s inhabitants into 
two classes, distinguished from each other by the strongest 
differences, he would not divide them into men and women. 
It would certainly be interesting, and not uninstructive, to 
consider divisions, other than that of men and women, into 
which the world might be separated. Old and young, for 
instance. We might think how much one generation might 
gain, if it cared to learn more from the experience of the 
other ; or, on the other hand, how much pleasure and power 
is lost by the older generation in withholding its sympathies 
from the younger, and having so little faith or belief in its 
capabilities. Or it might be divided into rich and poor, and it 
would not be less useful to consider this in its various aspects. 
Then there are the civilised and the savage, the married and 
the single, the laity and the clergy, those who eat to live and 


those who live to eat, the sinners and the saints, the * mostly. 


fools” and the wise so few and far between, the classes and 
the masses, the Marthas and the Marys, not, of course, 
limiting these to women. It is quite conceivable, viewing 
the “double dose of original sin” doctrine, that some might 
even divide the world into Irish and non-Irish. There are 
endless divisions that might be made, and it would be really 
amusing to see what people divided it into, which classes, and 
their reasons for so doing. But each of these would be a 
big subject in itself, and it is the remark quoted at the be- 
ginning of this article that we wish to consider. 

For the sake of convenience, it has been found best and 
easiest to divide the world into men and women, and to 
take it for granted, in the words said to the love-conquered 


Princess, that _ 
“Woman is not undeveloped 
But diverse,” d ; 
and we all know, from no less an authority, that women 
were made “to match the men.” 

What we have to think about. now is these diversities, 
how far they exist, and, supposing they do exist, whether 
they are inherent, or the result of circumstances. 

If we could start by finding out what was the experience 
of the University lecturers and examiners at Oxford and 
Cambridge, it would be a useful contribution to the con- 
sideration of the subject—a contribution, but not a fair or sure 
test. When women’s colleges stand on a more equal footing 
with men’s colleges, it ought to be a tolerably fair test of 
their intellectual capacities. At present, men and women 
mostly go to Oxford and Cambridge with directly opposite 
objects—the former to squeeze out of their lives the maximum 
of play and the minimum of work, the latter the maximum 
of work and the minimum of play (there are, of course, 
exceptions in both), therefore the women cannot at present 
be taken as average specimens. 


‘‘ If asked to divide the world into the two classes differing 
most strongly from each other, he would not divide it into 
men and women.” This’ certainly sounds paradoxical; but 
there is probably more truth in it than at first meets the eye. 
Though it is true that, in the creative instinct, women seem 
to be separated from men in kind as well as in degree, in all 
other departments—in power of patient labour, in devotion, 
in perseverance, in endurance, in courage, in the art of 
government, in everything, in short, where they are not 
handicapped by physical inferiority—they stand well forward 
in the race with men, It is hard, even in the creative 
department, to decide how much this difference is the out- 
come of circumstances, rather than of any inherent incapacity 
in women. All the most important discoveries in every 
branch of science have been the result of man’s work, or 
made directly by man; but how far this is accounted for by 
the facts of the case—man’s business in life obliging him to ~ 
turn his mind to these subjects, while the woman has, as a 
rule, been occupied in a narrower sphere—it is impossible to 
say. It may be that women are so much more immediately 
concerned than men with creation, in the most ordinary and 
literal sense of the word, that, speaking generally, the creative 
power that is in them physically, may exhaust that which is 
in them intellectually. Bagehot says, there is only “a 
certain quantum of power” residing in each one of us; if 
it is spent in one way it cannot be used in another, and 
Emerson has devoted his life to the principle of compen- 
sation. ‘You never shed a tear, or create a beautiful image, 
or quiver with emotion, but you pay for it at the practical, 
calculating end of your nature. You have just so much 
force: when the one channel runs over, the other runs dry.” 
So says the authoress of the “African Farm,” and there is 
much in the thought that would repay study. ‘One of the 
greatest pains to human nature is the pain of a new idea.” 
Women may for the most part be saved this particular pain, 
because they are called upon to bear the pain of another 
birth. 

It has been noticed, I think by Herbert Spencer, that ifa 
group of two or three men is passed in the road, the subject 
of their conversation is pretty sure to concern things, and 
that if it is a group of women, it may be taken for granted 
they are talking about people. .. But suppose for a minute 
the facts of ordinary life were reversed, that the men stayed 
at home, and the women went out into the world to work. 
Is there anything in the nature of a man’s mind which would 
prevent him, under those circumstances, discussing the 
household, the children, the neighbours and the bills? or is 
there anything in the nature of a woman’s mind which would 
prevent her giving her best and. keenest interest in discussion 
to those affairs which most closely affected her business in 
life? | Look at the difference between a grown-up man and 
woman learning for the first time to play at lawn tennis, 
The man will at once accurately measure the distance 
between the ground and the ball. He judges exactly where 
and when it will fall, and when and where it will rise, and will 
hit it with such precision that a bystander would think the ball 
was following him wherever he went. The woman will wildly 
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beat the air. But then her eye has never been trained. 
Hence this incorrectness of vision. ‘Take in the same way a 
man’s version of a conversation, a debate, or a sermon, and a 
woman’s. The former is pretty sure to be tolerably 
accurate, the letter will fill up the gaps by large calls on her 
imagination. But then her ear has never been trained— 
she has never been taught to listen—she has probably 
from the time she first began to think, used the half hour 
when supposed to be listening to the sermon, to build her 
own castles, to think her own thoughts. The man, on the 
contrary, has had to learn as much through the ear as 
through the eye. His examinations have forced upon him 
the necessity and discipline of strict attention, besides his 
having to learn much in the form of lecture. Human nature 
is human nature all the world over, and whether in man or in 
woman, it will respond to the training it receives. Is there 
anyone in the wide world who has ever known and drawn 
human nature as Tolstoi has known and drawn it? And when 
women read his books, and recognise themselves in their pages, 
the finest subtlest shades of their nature analysed, dissected, 
revealed, as no woman, not even George Eliot, has revealed 
them, is not this because he has made human nature, rather 
than men and women, the groundwork of his closest study, 
not man’s nature, not woman’s nature, but the old human 
nature which is common to both? The same may be said of 
the distinctions of class, Novelists fail in drawing the 
working classes because they draw them too much as such. 
‘They exaggerate their peculiarities, and forget that it is identi- 
cally the same human nature that underlies the classes and the 
masses. Mr. George Gissing is one of the few living novelists 
who has not fallen into this error, and, to apply the words of 
another, we shall find nothing new or true in human nature, 
unless we have carefully analysed the one being we shall 
ever truly know—ourself. 

It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that all children are 
gifted with imagination.—but in how few adults is the faculty 
retained? In women, a good deal more than men, because it 
has been less beaten and crushed out of them by the matter 
of fact business of life. 

Men have been far too ready to assume fundamental 
diversities between themselves and women, and have legislated 
accordingly. If they had only trusted nature, left nature a 
free hand, given men and women equal chances in the battle 
of life, nature herself would have marked their differences, 

and fitted their work to their powers. “Nature, left to 
herself, will as beautifully apportion man’s (or woman’s) work 
to his capacities, as long ages ago she graduated the colours 
on the bird’s breast.” Nature is herself a great inequalitarian 
—some she has made weak, others strong, some to lead, 
others to follow. All the more reason therefore that the 
strength of some and the weakness of others, should not be 
arbitrarily increased. If men, if women, are not fit for the 
labour given them, it will pass into the hands of those who 
are. ‘If two men climb one mountain, is the weakest ever seen 
anywhere but at the foot ?” and yet, men have been so wise 
in their own conceit, they have tried to outdo nature, and 
themselves weakened the weak. Instead of giving equal 
justice to women, equal privileges, equal protection, they 
have cramped and fettered and crushed. The common and 
obvious result of this handicapping of the weak by the strong, 
is that the weak will discover other outlets, and will often be 
driven to use illegitimate means for gaining their ends, 
They are for ever being told that if women would confide 
in men, they will fight for them, they will win for them. Has 
this been the experience of history? Who can tell where 
the shoe pinches so well as its wearer? Take as an instance 
of this inequality the withholding of the suffrage from women. 
Every single argument that has been used with such over- 
whelming force in favour of extending the suffrage among 
men, applies with not one jot or tittle less force to extending 
the suffrage to women. What has been one of its results? 
One result has been that women, without the natural, quiet, 
legitimate means of calling attention to their grievances, have 
been driven to use any other weapons that may lie to hand. 
History could tell a dark tale of the illegitimate, irresponsible 
influence of some women. Others of the present day have 
been called “The Screaming Sisterhood.” Unable to attract 
attention by the silent pressure of the vote, to laws and customs 
that heavily and unjustly press upon their sex, the resources left 
them are to suffer, and allow others to suffer (which is often 
worse), or to “scream.” Nobly have they often conquered 
their weakness for the sake of their powerless sisters, and 
splendidly, in some cases, have their efforts been crowned 
with success. The subject of this article is not, however, 
the rights or the wrongs of women—nor do I wish here to 


express an opinion on the question; but in dwelling on the 
distinctions between the two sexes it can hardly escape 
notice, and I have used it as an illustration, and an illustration 
of peculiar force, of the manner in which women will contrive 
to redress the balance, and will often be forced by the stress 
of unequal laws to methods more or less questionable. 

To sum up, we have pointed out that in the one depart- 
ment where men are unanimously acknowledged to bear the 
palm, the creative power, women are not in reality so behind- 
hand as they seem ; for while men are busy in discovering, 
inventing, creating, for the benefit of mankind, on women 
lies the burden of creating mankind. We have touched on 
other “diversities,” and seen the probability that what are 
usually counted as diversities, inherent in their different natures, 
are mostly the result of different circumstances, different train- 
ing, the habits and customs, the mistakes of ages ; and lastly, 
we have tried to show that human nature is human nature 
whether in man or in woman, or in any classes into which 
the world may be divided; and that, if unfettered, and 
unhindered by artificial restrictions, Nature may safely be 
trusted to discover and decide, very much more surely than 
man, what men and women can or cannot do, and will never, 
if left to herself, lead us into the anomalous positions feared 
by the majority of mankind. 


THE WOMEN’S TRADE UNION AND 
PROVIDENT LEAGUE. 
By Miss CLEMENTINA BLACK, SECRETARY. 
(Conclusion, ) 


In 1875 two of the new unions were represented at the 
Trades Union Congress at Glasgow—the women employed 
in bookbinding by Mrs. Paterson, and the shirtmakers by 
Miss Simcox. To quote from the notice of Mrs. Paterson’s 
work, published in the Women’s Union Journal of December, 
1886: “Some little doubt was felt beforehand as to the 
action of the Congress, but, in fact, not the slightest oppo- 
sition was offered to the admission of the duly-elected women 
representatives, who then, and since, met with all possible 
kindness and respect from their brother unionists. It is 
probable, however, that this satisfactory result was due, at 
least in part, to the fact that Mrs. Paterson was already per- 
sonally known to, and trusted in by, most of the working- 
class leaders, so that it was felt that any movement which 
she represented must be genuine, and conceived in the true 
interests of labour.” From that time forwards the women’s 
unions have always been represented at the Congress, and, 
except in 1882, when the fatal illness of her husband kept 
her away, Mrs. Paterson, while she lived, was always one of 
the representatives. She did not, however, continue to 
represent the Bookbinders’ Society, of which she had been at 
first honorary secretary. It \was one of the great objects 
aimed at by the League that the unions should be entirely 
managed by the actual workers. The committees have 
always consisted of working members, and a working member 
is appointed secretary as soon as the society is considered to 
be in good working order. The association represented in 
the later Trades Union Co: by Mrs. Paterson 
was that federation of the unions to which the League 
had always looked forward as desirable. In most 
large towns the various trades unions have federated 
themselves together in a trades council; and these trades 
councils are allowed to be represented at the Trades Union 
Congress separately from the federated unions. The 
organisation of trade unionism has become, in fact, a very 
complex one. First, there is the organisation of each trade 
within itself. This begins generally with separate societies, 
which by-and-by join and take the form of Iccal branches. 
In some cases there will be one society for London and 
another, with many sections, for the country. Printers, 
for instance, have the London Society of Compositors in 
Tondon, and the Typographical Association, with many 
branches, in the country. Some trades have got so far as to 
have an amalgamated society extending over the whole 
country. Such, for instance, is the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers, which numbers 52,480 members. Beyond this 
amalgamation of workers in one trade lies the federation of 
different trades in each locality. Each society elects delegates 
to the trades council, which watches the interests of the 
whole body of local workers. Each separate union and 
each trades council has the right to be represented at the 
annual Trades Union Congress, and each yearly congress 
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elects from its members a Parliamentary Committee to act 
as its executive body until the next meeting. Such a trades 
council, then, was formed of the women’s trade unions, 
and continues to exist and to send to the Congress its 
representatives, thus giving a certain degree of representation 
to societies too poor to afford the expense of sending a 
delegate of their own. At present it cannot be pretended 
that the Women’s Trades Council has done much more 
than this; but it is to be hoped that, as it grows 
stronger, it will gradually take upon itself all that work of 
starting, encouraging, and advising which has been per- 
formed by the Women’s Trades’ Union League. “That it 
should eventually do so was the wish and hope of Mrs. 
Paterson, who desired—as all real friends of working 
women must do—to see their unions strong enough to carry 
on the work of spreading unionism among women in every 
part of the country without help from any outside persons. 
a The League may reasonably hope to work 
itself out of existence, and leave further efforts to a strong 
Women’s Trades Council, supported by the small contribu- 
tions of some twenty strong London unions, while Man- 
chester, Liverpool, and the other large towns, will have 
each of them their women’s as well as their men’s Trades 
Councils, separate but friendly, and with a joint committee 
to work together in case of need. This is the aim for 
which more and more working-men are beginning every 
month to work. Such trades councils will be busy 
enough and rich enough to have paid secretaries, everyone 
of whom, we hope, will be working women.” That time, 
however, has not yet arrived, and the Women’s Trades 
Union League must in the meanwhile continue its efforts. 

The Women's Union Journal was established in the year 
1875 as a “medium for communicating to the press, the 
members of the various unions and to others, information 
regarding the women’s union movement.” This journal 
is published monthly (on the 15th of each month), and the 
yearly subscription, with postage, is 1s. 6d. This under- 
taking also was Mrs. Paterson’s suggestion, and it may be 
confessed now that with the exception of the occasional 
signed articles of other writers, the whole of it was con- 
tributed by her. She reported the proceedings of 
public meetings, collected the intelligence given, and 
wrote herself the short but always practical and judicious 
editorials which appeared. It must not be supposed that 
the work of the League was confined to London, The 
annual reports show that efforts, more or less successful, 
but always involving the expenditure of time, money, and 
trouble, were made at different times in Glasgow, Sheffield, 
Manchester, Brighton, Leicester, Nottingham, Liverpool, 
Leeds, Dundee, Cambridge, Oxford, Portsmouth, Aberdeen, 
and Walsall. The efforts of Mrs. Paterson were untiring, 
and it can hardly be doubted that her death, in 1886, at the 
early age of 38, was hastened by overwork. Her labours were 
not widely known in her lifetime. The class for whom she 
wrought so ably and unsparingly was not of those whose 
voice is much heard, but the memory which she has left 
among them is one which she would have held far dearer than 
any degree of fame ; and the work that she began may come 
yet to make her name known and honoured as it deserves to 
be. She died at the very time when those who had worked 
with her and under her were beginning to be disheartened by 
the slowness of the harvest. There can be little doubt that 
at some moments she was disheartened too. Now within 
two years of her death the harvest of her long and patient 
labours is beginning to be seen. A new interest has been 
awakened in working people, and especially in working 
women. Working men have perceived more clearly than 
ever before that their interest and the interest of their working 
sisters are one. Many who are not themselves hand-workers 
are desiring ardently to help the cause of those who are, and 
are beginning to see that the only help we can really give to 
others is to help them to help themselves. But those of us 
who stand in the midst of this growing harvest and are con- 
gratulated upon it cannot but feel that it was not we who 
ploughed and sowed but Mrs. Paterson, and that to her the 
honour is due of any success that may come now or in the 
future. 

The present year has secn the formation of two new 
women’s unions in London whose foundation is due entirely 
to the League—the Society of Chelsea Seamstresses, and the 
Society of Scientific Dresscutters. Both are doing well. But 
a far more important. event of this year, as far as women’s 
trades unions (and, indeed, the whole cause of working 
women) is concerned, was the strike of women match- 
makers at Bryant and May’s. The excellent order, the 
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moderation, the power of united action and self-discipline, 
shown by the East End girls, the readiness of the men trade 
unionists to stand by them, the strong public feeling displayed 
in their favour, and the success which they achieved—all 
these make up an example which is more convincing than 
quires of pamphlets or hundreds of lectures. The Women’s 
Trades Union League cannot claim the honour of founding 
the trades union which was one result of the strike—that 
honour, like most of the honours in that hard-fought battle, 
belongs to Mrs. Besant—but it was able to give some 
assistance in the matter ; and it has shared the advantage of 
the impetus given to all efforts in behalf of women by this 
successful effort. 

The latest incident in the work of the League has been 
the aid given by it to the women weavers in Leeds, who 
lately struck against a reduction of wages, in the formation of 
aunion. This strike showed in a modified degree nearly 
all the features of the earlier and larger one in London. 
Irritation at small exactions, indignation against a tyrannical 
subordinate, loyalty to one another, a total ignorance at first 
of unionism, a readiness to understand its advantages when 
explained, a singular spirit of fairness towards the employers, 
were all once more present, and so was that fervent pathetic 
gratitude towards those who came to help them, which 
suggests that genuine help is a rare thing to them. Once 
more the men unionists showed themselves staunch and 
indefatigable allies. The 250 or so women who have within 
the last month banded themselves into a union in Leeds 
know, without any doubt, that some of their truest 
friends are to be found among their fellow-workmen. 
Within the next month or two efforts at organization are to 
be made among the women of Liverpool and of Manchester. 
Of these we will not speak while they are still but in the 
fature tense, except to give the opportunity of offering 
assistance to any persons in these towns who are able and 
willing to help the movement. 

The League’s change of name took place in August of the 
present year, at the unanimous recommendation of a large 
committee meeting, which included two, at least, of those who 
had been present at the original discussion of this point. It 
was considered that the word Protective had grown less and 
less distinctive, and that the position and purpose of trades 
unions being now established and thoroughly understood, it 
must be supposed that those who objected to them did so 
upon knowledge and not from ignorance. At the same time 
it was thought well to retain the original “Provident,” and the 
full name of the association is therefore, ‘‘The Women’s 
Trades Union Provident League.” 

The League, in addition to its primary purpose, has an 
office to which members of unions and other women can 
come to see trade advertisements, and a circulating library 
of over 1,400 volumes (6d. per three months to members of 
unions ; 9d. to other persons). It has social meetings with 
tea, music or readings for its members and their friends, 
once a month during the winter, and it has been enabled, 
by the kindness of friends, to take rooms at the seaside or in 
the country during several seasons, where members can be 
accommodated at reasonable prices. Its work hitherto has 
always been limited by its very small income. Its financial 
statement last June shows receipts amounting only to 
4255 178. 4d., while the expenses of printing alone were 
over £80. To send an agent to any town where there is 
a chance of forming a successful union, to hire halls for 
meetings when necessary, to print handbills, and to circulate 
information: all these can only be done at some expense, 
and all these must be done in carrying out the League’s work. 
They are prosaic, unattractive operations, the effort of which 
they are part makes no appeal to the emotions, and carries 
no comfortable conviction of individual charitableness to 
those who aid in it. On the other hand it has none of the 
dangers of charity, does not humiliate, does not lower 
wages, and, last but best, it strengthens self-reliance and self- 
help instead of weakening them. 


MY HUSBAND’S LIFE. 


By Mrs, Jonn MANDEVILLS. 


We have received many tokens of appreciation of the story, so in- 
terestingly commenced in our last number, by Mrs. Mandeville, of 
her husband's life. We are glad ta be able to intimate font Chaps 
chapters 
continued week by week until completed. Quite apart from the 
personal character they reveal, we believe they will serve a valuable 
educational purpose, by reason of the information they will contain 
on the policy and administration of the law by the Irish Govern- 
ment during recent years, 
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WOMEN’S LIBERAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


‘NOTICE TO SECRETARIES AND OTHERS. 


It is especially desirable that we should receive weekly paragraphs 
of condensed news from the local secretaries as distinguished from 
reports of meetings simply. We invite the co-operation of every 
hon, secretary in this matter. 

We also request to receive intimation of forthcoming meetings, 
&c., that we may publish a list of them from week to week, and 
arrange for a supply of copies of this paper. 


’ As there are many Women’s Liberal 
have not yet ordered copies of the “ te 


thout further delay the names ‘of 


Associations who 


CHRISTCHURCH AND BOURNEMOUTH. 


The committee of the women’s branch of the Christchurch and 
Bournemouth Liberal Association has a oe pe approved and 
adopted the following list of political reforms, each subject being voted 
upon tely : Home Rule for Ireland ; Free, Compulsory, Unsec- 
tarian Education ; Creation of a Free Minister of State for Education, 
and appointment of Women Inspectors in Schools; Admission of 
Women (married or single) as eligible for nomination as Poor Law 
Guardians ; Factory Act—Appointment of Women as Inspectors; 
Land Law Reform; Disestablishment in Wales; Local Option ; 
International Arbitration for the settlement of disputes between 
nations. 


CROYDON. 


Recently a crowded drawing-room meeting was held at Eskdale, 
Croydon, by the Women’s Liberal Association of that town. An 
interesting was given by W. C. Bonnerjee, Esq., on “Our 
Indian Empire.” At the conclusion the following resolution was 
carried unanimously: ‘That the members of this Association, 
having heard Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee, desire to ——— their sympathy 
with the political aspirations of their fellow-subjects in India, and 
their willingness to render them all the help they can in realising 


them.” 
NORTH MEOLS. 

The North Meols Women's Liberal Association (Southport 
Parliamen Division) opened their winter session by a social 
gathering, held in Cambridge Hall, on October 11th, At six o'clock 
over 700 of the members and friends sat down to a substantial 
“high” tea, which gave unqualified satisfaction to all. After tea a 
good forsee of songs, piano solos, recitations, and violin solos 
was har pen 


al ed out by members of the Association, and was highly 
apprecia' the audience To add to the enjoyment of the evening 
an address was delivered by Miss Amy Mander, of Wolverhampton, 
who gave a most graphic account of her visits to Ireland. Miss 
Mander’s description of the Mitchelstown tragedy, and the proclaimed 
meeting at Ennis, at both of which she played a prominent part, was 
intensely interesting, and drew forth loud applause and sympathy for 
the poor down-trodden people of our sister isle, The shatpon 18 
Shepherd Tuite, Esq., barrister-at-law, spoke with his usual force and 
eloquence on the present position of the Liberal party. Short 

were also given by Mr, Councillor Griffiths and the Rev. S. 
Fisher (London), and the usual votes of thanks brought a most 
successful meeting to a close, 


OXFORD. 


We heartily congratulate our friends at Oxford on the very healthy 
state of their organisation, as revealed by their annual report. We 
only regret that the pressure upon our present space prevents us from 
noticing it more fully. The quarterly meeting appears to have been 
most ‘aestegaian in every way. A brief reference will be found 
elsewhere, 


LIBERALISM AT PORTSMOUTH. 


By popular addresses at public meetings, and by other means, the 
Portsmouth Women’s Liberal Association is becoming an effective 

ency among the Liberals of that town. Another of its meetings, 
which was very largely attended, was held at Landport last week 
with Mrs, T. Good in the chair, when Mr. P. Vanderbyl moved, and 
Mr. T. A. Bramsdon seconded, a resolution expressing earnest 
sympathy with the struggle for liberty now going on in Ireland, and 
pledging the meeting to support Mr. Gladstone in his efforts to 
establish Home Rule, The resolution was carried with enthusiasm. 
Mrs, Bateson, of Cambridge, delivered an address on Ireland, urging 
that the misery and trouble of Ireland were due to the fact that she’ 
was a conquered country, impoverished by her conquerors, and 
governed not for the benefit of her own le but for that of the 
conquerors, The remedy was to alter this state of things, which 
would be effected by granting Home Rule, All attempts to benefit 
Ireland had failed aay because her needs and requirements had 
not been understood, On the motion of Mrs, Kingswell, seconded by 
Mr. Alderman Baker, a vote of thanks was tendered to Mrs. Bateson 
for her address, A resolution of confidence in the two Liberal 
candidates, Mr. P. Vanderbyl and Mr. Alderman Baker, with a 
promise to use every legitimate means to secure their return at the 
next election, was unanimously adopted.—Daily News. 


SOUTHPORT 


Mr. W. McLaren, M.P., presided at the recent annual meeting. 
At the public meeting which followed, the Rev. J. Page Hopps was 
the principal speaker. The annual report testifies that great activity 
prevails at Southport. We are compelled to hold over further 
reference, but the report, comprising details of work done, programme 
of annual meeting, &c., is published in excellent form, 
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WARWICK AND LEAMINGTON. 


On the 23rd October. the Warwick and Leamington Women’s 
Liberal Association held a large and enthusiastic meeting in the Corn 
Exchange, Warwick. Mrs. H. G. Reid, president of the Aston 
Manor Women’s Liberal Association, in the chair. A resolution 
expressive of confidence in Mr. Gladstone and gratification at his 
approaching visit to the Midlands, was unanimously carried ; also 
a resolution pro by . Macdonell, Secretary of the 
Women's Liberal Federation, and ably seconded by E. J.C. Morton, 
Esq., Secretary of the Home Rule Union, to the effect that in the 
opinion of the meeting the tyrannical coercion practised by the present 
Government in Ireland is antagonistic to all English ideas of 
law and justice, and those present pledge themselves to use every 
effort to promote more equitable a eer for the Irish, and conse- 
quently a happier and truer bond of union between the two nations, 


WINCHESTER, 


The members of the Winchester Women’s Liberal Association 
inaugurated their winter session by a tea and social evening, on 
Thursday, 25th. During the evening the Rev. Mr. Dickens gave an 
address on “Women as a Moral Power in Politics.” Miss Ellen 
Chapman spoke on the present state of the Irish question, and gave 
some account of her recent visit to Ireland. Speeches were also 

iven by the Rev. M. Dickenson and Messrs, Barter and Etheridge. 

he p persue was agreeably diversified by music and singing, 
Miss Moberley and other ladies and gentlemen assisting. Among the 
songs were “The wearing of the green,” “The harp that once 
through Tara’s halls,” and “ A nation once on The evening was 
very successful owing to the kindness and efficient help of the com- 
mittee and other members, The Dean of Winchester and other 
prominent local Liberals sent letters sxpromeing Tegret that previous 
engagements prevented their being able to attend, At the meeting 
the hon. sec. mentioned that the Association had sent a first instal- 
ment of £15 6s, 114d. to the Irish Evicted Tenants’ Fund. 

We need scarcely explain that owing to the pressure upon our 
space occasioned by the Birmingham meetings we are obliged to 
condense our news of the Associations this week, 


——————————————eoeeee—SSSSSSSSS 


NEWS AND NOTES ON THE SUFFRAGE 
QUESTION. 


ec 

One of the oldest and most vigorous of all the branches of the 
‘Women’s Liberal Federation is the Association at Bristol, In fact, 
there was a Women’s Liberal Association at Bristol years before the 
resent admirable organisation with its London head quarters was 
ounded. It is gratifying, although not surprising, to notice in the 
recent comprehensive and advanced programme issued by the 
Bristol women Liberals that the political enfranchisement of women 
ie made a sine gud non. 


The comparatively new but very flourishing Women’s Liberal 
Association at Oxford summoned a meeting the other day to consider 
the question of women’s enfganchisement. Dr. e, Professor of 
Chinese at the University, tcupied the chair,and an address was 
delivered by Miss Florence cope secretary to the National 
Society for Women’s Suffrage. The resolution to the effect that all 
women who pay rates and taxes should have the right to vote in the 
election of members of Parliament, having been seconded by the 
wife of the Celtic Professor, Miss Rhys, it was carried unanimously. 
Professor Legge, who declared himself a warm supportes of the 
movement, related a very interesting fact. It appears that the Tauni 
religion of China is altering its creed. The revised version bom 
been sent to the learned professor i he discove: 
the following fact: The purgatorial are in this more 
humane period of the world’s history about to be reduced from 
ten to seven, with further reductions for those who perform five 
virtuous acts, Any woman, henceforth, who excels in virtue during 
the purgatorial stage shall traverse only these halls, and shall have 
the sublime bliss in her next transmigration of finding her soul incor- 
porated in a manly form, Poor benighted Chinese damsel! Know you 
not that there is such a good time coming when sex shall disqualify 
woman not one whit—the good time when the common humanity of 
men and women shall make them comrades in struggling for the 
highest good of the race ? 


A large gathering of the “Old Girls” belonging to the North 
London Collegiate School for Girls took place on October 3rst, under 
the presidency of that veteran educator, Miss Frances Buss. Row 
upon row of bright young faces gazed eagerly up at Miss Buss as 
she related the history of the last twenty years, and pointed out 
what had been done for the emancipation of women. “ Eighteen years 
ago,” she remarked, “at the time of the first school board election, 
much ridicule was showered upon those women who used the votes 
recently accorded to them. I used my vote then for the first time,” 
added Miss Buss, “and I have used it in every local election since that 
date. Curiously enough, however, within a few months after the 
school board election, when a vacancy occurred a deputation of 
gentlemen waited upon me to enlist my more active tion. 
So much for the advance of public opinion within less than one short 

.” After an address by Miss Florence Balgarnie a petition in 
our of Women’s Suffrage was unanimously adopted. 


We understand that steps are being taken to obtain the consent of 
Miss Jane Cobden to allow herself to be nominated as a member of 
the London County Council. Miss Cobden is a worthy daughter of 
her noble father, a staunch Liberal and a friend of the oppressed. She 
will be adding one more to her many good deeds if she, in person, 
contests this still disputed point as to the eligibility of women as 
members for County Councils, We shall refer next week to the 
annual meeting of the Manchester National Society for Women's 
Suffrage. AGATHA, 
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The Conference of Northern Branches of 


the Women’s Liberal Federation. 


(BY OUR’ SPECIAL REPORTER.) 


IN our previous issue we were unfortunate’ ven 
eclsinedl at the time, from giving a full ye the pases Praeig 
the conference at York, In consequence of the Birmingham confer- 
ence br mah so quickly = — that even now we shall be compelled 
to condense very materially, but we are sure the followin 
of the proceedings will be read with interest. == 

The conference was held in the Institute, the chair being taken by 
Mrs, SmiTHsoN, in the absence, through ill health, of Mrs, John 
Rowntree, President of the York Association, Mrs, Smithson first 
gave a warm welcome to the assembled delegates ; she also stated 
that the York Association was one of the first three to be formed in 
the kingdom, the nucleus being a few women who said they could not 
sit still, with their arms folded, and get their information from the 
newspapers without making comments on them. They had 
watched with interest the course of events in Ireland, and their Asso- 
ciation now existed on a democratic basis, 

Mrs, Fry, President of the Darlington W.L.A,, introduced the first 
subject for discussion, namely: “‘ How to increase the number of 
Women’s Liberal Associations in the country districts, Should 
money subscriptions be giveninaddition to membership?” &c. 

_Mrs, Fry gave an account of what they had been doing to foster 
village associations in Durham, 

Mrs, SANDERSON, of Hull, gave utterance to the conviction that the 
majority of the people in the country districts were Liberals at heart, 
but that intimidation was still rife on the part of Unionist employers, 

Mrs, WILKINSON, of York, was also of opinion that the influence of 
the parson and the squire was still an important factor in elections in 
the country districts, 

Mrs. SPENCE WATSON and Mrs, Leaner, of Sheffield, spoke in the 
“Miss Lucas, of D tington, though that it would be 

iss Lucas, of Darlingt< ought that it wou uite as 
to get people in the country districts to join the Federation as to joke 
the Primrose League, 

The Conference then passed a resolution strongly recommending 
the appointment of pioneer workers in the country districts, who 
should distribute literature and aid in starting new associations, 

In the discussion upon the a of subscriptions, Mrs. WiLson, 
of Sheffield, stated that with their branch subscriptions were not com- 
pulsory, and some of the members contributed 3d., some 6d., and 
some 1s.; others who were able to fa more did so. 

The Conference then adjourned for lunch, 


On re-assembling at 2-30, Mrs. J. E. CLark read a paper on the 
“ Influence of Women’s Liberal Associations in Municipal Affairs.” 
After emphasising the importance of the subject, Mrs. Clark suggested 
that a sub-committee be appointed to thoroughly inquire into 
this question and to report thereon, She also gr that women 
might do much in the way of canvassing, and in bringing voters to 


ge 

' Mrs, W. P. Byes dwelt upon the necessity of holding meetings for 
women, especially in the poorer districts, There was one woman, she 
said, who used to speak at the corners of streets, and always got a 
crowd of women round her, She was never interfered with except on 
one occasion, when she was moved on by one of Sir Charles Warren's 
policemen. Y 

Mrs, WILKINSON urged the holding of cottage meetings, especially 
at election times, 

Mrs. Smrruson, Miss Granam, and Mrs, Fry also 
urging that suitable Liberal candidates be provid 
elections. 

Mrs, Rowntree, of Scarbro’, deprecated the admission of party 


ke, the latter 
at municipal 


politics into municipal elections ting where unavoidable, 
Mrs, By zs then read a paper on “ he Trainin of Individual Mem- 
bers of Women’s Liberal iations,” Shesaid that if Home Rule 


was = for Ireland it was also good for their associations, She 
complained that the press had not done their duty to the Women’s 
Liberal Associations, Mrs, Byles then went on to urge the delegation 
of power to members of the association. She also alluded to the work 
of sending bales of clothing to poor people in Ireland. 

After further discussion, Miss Lucas, of Darlington, brought for- 
ward the next subject, namely, “ The management of large tea meet- 
a and entertainments,” 

rs, Bytes and Mrs, Fry took part in the discussion, after which 
Mrs, SMITHSON gave a notice in reference to the Women's Gazette, and 
urged those present to do all in their power to make it a success. 

Mrs, Byzgs also spoke, and said she had received a letter from the 
editor, expressing his regret that it was impossible for him to be pre- 
sent that day. 

Discussion then ensued as to a political me initiated by 
the Croydon Women’s Radical Association, Bytes remarked 
that the Liberal programme was very simple, namely, “to turn out 

. the Tory Government.” A . 

Mrs, Fry then referred to the question of Irish home poduetrios, 
concerning which she had received a letter from the Countess o 
Aberdeen. ‘ 

A very hearty vote of thanks was then accorded to Mrs. Smithson 
and the York Association for so kindly entertaining the delegates, 

Mrs. SmiTHsoN responded, and thanked the ladies for their A bag 
sence; after which Mrs, Fry invited the delegates to hold the - 
ference next year at Darlington. The proceedings then closed, 


In reference to the address by Mrs, Byles, on her recent visit to 
Kerry and Clare, which, as briefly in our last, was the prin- 
cipal feature in the evening meeting, we hope shortly to publish in these 
columns the substance of Mrs. Byles's speech in the form of an article, 


SE 

We thank the Daily News, Pall Mall Gazette, Star, Dundee Advertiser, 
Belfast Morning News, Rock, Dublin Evening Telegraph, Scarborough 
Evening News, and many others, for so kindly welcoming the Women’s 
Gazette into the literary world, 
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NOTES ON IRELAND. 


Poor Mrs. Mandeville! Twice has she returned to Mitchelstown 
to try and settle down again; but the blank in her life and the 
Seay bape occasioned by the physical and mental suffering of the 
ast few months have been too much for her, and on each occasion 
she has had to go away again, 

* % 


k * 
In a private letter recently addressed to a friend in England, Mrs. 
an le says: “Somehow the wound only grows deeper and 
deeper every day.” . . . “My father came to see me yesterday, 
and said what a splendid vindication of poor John Mr O’Brien had 
made, but added, “To us who knew John he needed none,” 
* 


It is just as well that Mr. Balfour should be made to realise the 
present critical state of the health of Mrs. Mandeville. 
% 


* 

Mr. Leonard Courtney is deservedly one of the most respected 
members,—probably the most generally respected members of the 
Unionist Party in Parliament, Mr. Courtney has been ing 
at what is described as a “Woman’s Liberal Unionist meeting” at 
Falmouth, It is probable that the report is strictly accurate, and 
that there was only one woman Liberal Unionist present—perhaps 
the one for whom Mr, Courtney thanked Heaven the other day as 
having gone to Ireland a Home Ruler, and came back a Unionist. 


'* . 

In any case the attendance was such as to suggest to Mr. Court- 
abe ose a re te fas Women’s Libéral Conference in 

irmingham, atten y tes representing 20,000 members, 
and Mr, Courtney was good enough tomy, “heats not at all quarrel 
with those ladies who attempted to popularise and extend the opinions 
they held, although he — think their opinions were wrong.” 
How truly generous of Mr. artney, to be sure | 


But then he went on to observe that “it might not be long before 
they (i.¢., women) would be able to vote in Imperial matters as they 
now voted in municipal matters.” Undoubtedly, here comes the rub. 
The movement for the extension of the suffrage to women owes much 
to Mr. Courtney; and women will always honour him accordingly. 
But Mr. ey sees that the fiction as to women being Conserva- 
tives is exploded: the influence of women in promoting Liberal 
principles, especially in applying them to Ireland, is now acknowledged 
to be an important factor in the s le. Mr. Courtney rightly 
reads the signs of the times, but he'cannot alter them. 

* 


* 

The fact is, every fresh event in Irelatid only adds force to the 
claim for the sympathy of Englishwomen with their down- 
trodden sisters in Ireland, and it is difficult to conceive the pos- 
sibility of that pathy being withheld when the real facts are 
made clear, and the mist of Unionist misrepresentations rolled away. 
Take the following instance. 


* 

The Mayor of Cork writes to the Freeman's Journal calling 
attention to the treatment of prisoners in the Cork Female 
Prison. Be it remembered, that for this treatment, Mr. Balfour and 
the Irish Prisons Board are directly msible, In visiting the 

rison in his official capacity as a visiting justice, the Mayor of Cork 
ound that Minnie Griffin, an innocent country girl of nineteen years 
of age, whose only crime was that she had, under the escort of her 
father returned to the old homestead from which they had been 
evic had been sent to associate with a number of the most aban- 
doned of her sex, and had been compelled to take exercise with them 
and share their companionship for a period of ten days. The Mayor 
then goes on to point out that the size of the windows in the cells of 
the eS oe are smaller and do not admit so much light as those 
in the le prison, in some instances measuring no more than 
12 by 10 i 

** 

And the above are only two illustrations of the system of prison 
treatment to the defence of which Mr, Balfour has devoted the prin- 
cipal part of the recess. He has gone further. He has striven to prove 
that it is superior to anything in English prison discipline, and in his 

h at Wolverhampton claimed for it, among other incidents in 
nionist policy, that it is supported by “ ear pe | that England 
and Scotland possess of energy, of enterprise, of education, and of 
culture!!! And we suppose that the exceptional prison 
treatment to which we have referred is one of those “ privileges,” 
as Mr. Balfour styled them, were? by no other tenants in the world 
save the Irish; and then he added something on “the sentimental 
rubbish about defending your homes,” 

* % 
* 

“Bat,” asked Mr. Balfour in the same speech, “are the landlords 
responsible for the evictions that are now taking place?” The 
tion was met with ‘loud cries of No” from the audience. And the 
audience was right. For above and behind the landlords is the 
Irish Government presided over by Mr. Balfour. It is from him that 
pon derive the forces of the Crown, the battering ram, the bayonets, 
and the baténs, without which they could not execute their cruel 
policy of extermination; and it is from him that the landlords 
often derive the inspiration for their ghastly work, No landlord 
has ever applied to Mr. Balfour in vain for the help of the military, 
but many landlords, on the other hand, have been forced by the 
Irish Government to embark on an eviction crusade for which they 
had no taste and no defence; some, like the Countess of Kingston, 
have only been too glad to escape from the “unholy alliance,” even 
though at great pecuniary loss to. themectves, 


% 

We shall feel proud of an t which it may be our privilege to 
take in saligitaking the iale ob Englishwomen as to the policy 
which is at present carried on in their name, and which they y 
repudiate with shame, in spite of the fact that Mr. Leonard Courtney 
knows of one woman Liberal Unionist, 
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THE OFFICES OF THE 
“WOMEN’S GAZETTE AND WEEKLY NEWS,” 
QUEEN'S BUILDINGS, 
RIDGEFIELD, 
MANCHESTER. 
London Ofice:—11, PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C. 


are at— 


TO ASSOCIATIONS, &c. 
Particucars of the arrangements for the supply of Societies, isations, &c., 
can be had on application to the Manager, at the Manchester Office. 


‘ADVERTISEMENTS. 
CommuUNICATIONS becag sr Sag 0 advertisements should be sent direct to the manager 
at the Manchester None but those of first-class firms are inserted. 


: ' TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Aut Communications for the Women’s GazeTTz anv Weexty News, should be 
eeteeed 0 tie Tint Coes Eee Ridgefield, Manchester. They 
ee ey oe pues mpaned by the name and! addres bala ce ae 
See sibs co reren sageced comameicaccna, 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
were: any difficulty is found in hak er the Women's GazeTTs AND WEgKLv 


through the local booksellers or newsagents, it is earnestly requested 
that the attention of the manager at the Manchener aflice be called to the fact. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Tus_ Women's Gazettz anp Weexty News, will be sent post free - 
Twelve M i.e. fifty-two numbers, at the following rates, pay: 
2 copies 138. ; 3 copies 198. 6d.; 4 copies £1 58.; pga oe 


1 copy 6s. 6d.; 
Cc Postal we | eg po ble to Sydney Hallifax, and crossed 
* gems Ee eck. ; 


Se enone ua inte United Kingdom on application. 


TO THE TRADE. 

Tus Women’s Gazette anp Weexty News is _— by Rael lo 
Hevwoop, of 11, Paternoster Buildings, London, and Deansgate, Manchester, 
to whom all | communications from the trade should be addressed, and sent in the 
first instance to Manchester. 
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TO OUR READERS. 


We are glad to be able to announce that arrangements have 
now been made with Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son for the 
sale of the Women’s Gazette at the bookstalls of the 
principal railway stations. 

We most earnestly request the cordial co-operation of our 
friends in promoting the success of the Women’s Gazette by— 


(1) Sending a complaint direct to us, with particulars, as 
to where any difficulty is found in procuring the 
Gazette. 

(2) By getting their own newsagent to introduce it to his 
general customers. 

(3) By recommending it to their friends. 


We want one thousand direct subscribers, at 6/6 each per 
annum ; anda circulation through the booksellers of 20,000 
copies weekly. Will our friends help us to achieve these 
results ms 
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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 10, 1888. 


WE have returned fresh from Birmingham, and the inspiration 
of what we have seen and heard this week is still fresh upon 
us. We venture to speak in the name of all the delegates 
from the Women’s Associations, and their friends, when we 
say that it is an inspiration that will never die. Never before 
has such unbounded enthusiasm been aroused, even under 
the magic touch of the great leader of the most righteous 
cause to which the Liberal party has ever pledged itself. 
Never before has the influence of women, as a force in 
national life, been so completely—we would venture to say 
so deservedly—recognised. The Birmingham meetings will 
mark a new era in the history, and in the work, of Women’s 
work for Liberty, Justice, Humanity. We cannot fail to express 
our gratitude for the recognition bestowed by the Earl of 
Aberdeen and others, not only as to the work done by 
Women’s Liberal Associations but as to the manner in 
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‘which it has been done. They have never, said Lord Aberdeen 
in effect, sacrificed refinement to the intensity of their 
political convictions—nor will they. 

It has been our endeavour in the present issue, and will 
be in the next, to present to our readers as full accounts as 
possible of the proceedings at Birmingham. We only hope 
that the local branches will make themselyes individually 
responsible for seeing that every member is enabled to obtain 
copies of this number and the next containing the full 


reports. 


Lorp HarTINGTON in addressing an audience in the North 
of England the other day, asked more than once in the 
course of his speech, “ How long the English people are 
going to allow the subject of Ireland to be discussed to the 
exclusion of all others?” We feel inclined to ask, ‘“ How 
long the English people are going to allow the Tory and 
Liberal Unionist Government to continue the inisgovern- 
ment of Ireland?” As winter approaches and we feel the 
first warnings of cold, and frosts, and heavy rains, we realise 
what it will be for 10,000 families, representing at least 
50,000 persons, to be turned out of their homes to crouch 
in the ditches, and drag their weary way along the roads at 
the harsh word of the Irish landlord, and under the com- 
pulsion of police in the pay of the English people. As Mr. 
Witu1aM O'’RRIEN pointed out in his magnificent appeal to 
the English democracy, spoken on the 18th of last month at 
Bradford, “Surely we have tried this miserable Coercion 
Act long enough.” How many more evictions are to be 
allowed? How many more families are to be dispersed and 
ruined before we exercise the great veto allowed to the mass 
of the people by our popular constitution, and say to Lord 
Salisbury and his underlings, “ You shall do this wrong no 
more”? This) is the question which ought now to be dis- 
cussed in every English household. We know that Home 
Rule for Ireland must come, and the exact point we have 
to consider is how soon it is tocome. Women have no votes 
in Parliamentary elections, but they have immense influence. 
They can lay the foundations of political conviction around 
the fireside at home. Let them remember these ruined 
homes, and those homes threatened with ruin, in Ireland ; 
and let them consider whether or not the time has come to 
say in every constituency of England, “We demand a 
general election. The House of Commons does not rep- 
resent the Commons of England. We insist upon an appeal 
to the people.” 

As Mr. Gladstone said in his first great speech at 
Birmingham, the greatest impediment in the way of the 
immediate settlement of the Irish question is the Septennial 
Act. If, however, the voice of the people be sufficiently 
pronounced in its demand, the Government will be obliged 
to call for a general election. Our work will then be cut 
out for us. In every county and borough Liberals will have 
to strain their utmost to insure not only victory, but decisive 
victory, such as will send Liberal representatives to Parlia- 
ment with strength to carry great measures of reform. A 
narrow majority makes a fearful and doubting member. 
What we want for the just settlement of the Irish question is 
a House with a large majority of representatives feeling that 
they have safe seats as long as they hold Radical opinions. 
Now, how are these good things to be secured? First, the 
constituency must be educated. No dark corners should be 
eft where voters, and voters’ wives and daughters, are in 
ignorance of the facts of the case. The truth should be 
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carried into every ward, into every street or court, aye, into 
every homestead, until Balfourian rule is understood, in 
all its enormity and cruelty, by English fathers and mothers 
throughout the land. When this universal information is 
attained the next object is to secure, in every electoral divi- 
sion, a Liberal candidate who commands the confidence of 
the Liberal voters. We have hada severe lesson at Merthyr 
on this subject. Politics are too serious just now to allow us 
to be bowing and scraping to local magnates, and electing 
wealthy nobodies because they have local interests, or are 
put forward by important committees. On the other hand, 
it is just as suicidal, and as unworthy of Liberal principles, to 
endeavour to force on a constituency a candidate whose 
moral and political excellences may be unimpeachable, but 
who in /ocus standi is nevertheless at a discount. We must 
have candidates who are absolutely certain to vote straight 
on the Irish question, and, if possible, who have knowledge 
and capacity sufficient to make them valuable allies of the 
Irish members. If this is secured we need not trouble our- 
selves about other matters. To risk the success of a Home 
Rule candidate at this great juncture by carping at his views 
on other questions, is not only fuolish but very selfish, for 
while we are airing our hobbies Ireland is losing homes and 
lives which can never be replaced. Every Englishwoman 
who values her own home, and knows what it is for the family 
to gather together under one roof in the security of peace 
and justice, ought to feel keenly for the evicted or threatened 
Irish tenant, and should strain every nerve to bring the pre- 
sent iniquitous system of English government in Ireland to 
an end, to be replaced by the order, and prosperity, and 
justice which can only be insured by the application of Mr. 
Gladstone's policy. 


One of the subjects of primary importance discussed at the 
Women’s Conference at Birmingham was that of Irish Home 
Industries, so appropriately introduced by the Countess of 
Aberdeen, who has probably done more to foster them 
than any one living. | We publish in another column a ver- 
batim report of the address upon this subject delivered by 
Lady Aberdeen, and desire to call the special attention of 
our readers to it. We shall be very glad to assist in carrying 
out any scheme which may be devised for bringing our readers 
into direct communication with the depéts, and we hope they 
will take the matter up in the manner in which it deserves. 


Just as we are going to press there comes the report of 
another horrible murder and mutilation in the East End. Of 
course there is just the hope that the rumour is without 
foundation, but whether that be so or not, the fact remains 
that the perpetrator of these hideous crimes is still at large, 
and that at any moment they may be repeated. 

In the name of the Women of England we demand that 
some steps be taken for the protection of our unfortunate 
sisters in the East End. First and foremost we demand the 
dismissal of those two cunspicuous monuments of failure, 
Mr. Home Secretary Matthews and Sir Charles Warren. 
We expect little consideration from the present Government. 
We are, after all, only women—and women have no votes. 
We are, however, confident that our demand will be backed 
by everything that is chivalrous in the manhood of. our 
country. 


so completely drowned as to 


THE WEEK AT BIRMINGHAM. 


[By our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. | 


Monday Night. 

BIRMINGHAM to-day has witnessed a scene probably un- 
exampled in its political annals, and destined to remain 
unrivalled. Bordering upon four-score years, the hero of a 
hundred fights has once more donned the armour of the 
political gladiator, and laid siege to the very citadel of Dis- 
sentient Liberalism. The condition of the fortress attacked 
reminds one very forcibly of the house of which it is written 
that “the rain descended, and the floods came, and the winds 
blew and beat upon that house and it fell, and great was the 
fall of it,” for it was built upon the sand. No place could 
have heen more fittingly selected for the meetings of the 
National Liberal and of the Women’s Liberal Federations 
than Birmingham ; and Birmingham, to its honour be it said, 
has to-day rendered honour where honour was due, and in- 
timated in tones as articulate as could be that it has done 
with the prophets of Baal. 

At about a quarter to two, the special train containing 
Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone, who were accompanied by the 
Rev. H. and Mrs. Drew, steamed into the Snow-hill Station, 
on the platform of which the officials of the National Liberal 
Federation and of the Birmingham Liberal Association had 
assembled to receive their distinguished guests. The first- 
class waiting-room had been converted into a reception-room, 
elaborately and specially fitted up as a drawing-room, with 
furniture in the Oriental style. Here Miss Gladstone, from 
Newnham College, was awaiting the arrival of the party from 
Hawarden. Almost before the train had stopped, Mr. 
Gladstone, hat in hand, had alighted on to the platform, 
being quickly followed by Mrs. Gladstone, in a costume of 
dark red, and a long black velvet cloak tipped with fur, who 
was presented with a beautiful bouquet by Lady Foster. 
Mr. Gladstone then sat down on the arm of an easy chair in 
the reception-room, and chatted with considerable animation 
with the members of the committee and others, whilst Mrs. 
Gladstone freely bestowed some of her winning smiles of 
greeting upon those who had assembled to meet her. 
Presently the signal was given that it was time for the proces- 
sion to start, so the carriages were speedily filled, the rear 
being brought up by an open landau, containing Mr. and 
Mrs. Gladstone and Sir Walter and Lady Foster, drawn by 
four horses with postillions. 

Proceeding by way of Corporation Street and New Street 
to the Town Hall, the pavements were literally thronged 
with people whose reception of the “Grand Old Man” was 
such as must have gratified the most optimistic of his 
followers. The strong barricades which had been erected at 
different points along the route almost gave way under the 
pressure of the tens of thousands who fad waited long in 
order to catch but a passing glimpse of the great statesman. 
The cheering was deafening, any hostile demonstration being 
almost inaudible. There 
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was a strong escort of police in attendance, to keep back the 


crowd which rushed after the last carriage of the procession: 


as it swept past, and threatened at one time to seriously 
interfere with its progress. Mr. Gladstone, turning from one 
side to the other, continuously bowed his acknowledgments, 
whilst Mrs. Gladstone joined in giving evidence of their 
appreciation of the spontaneous nature of the welcome 
afforded to them—a welcome which came from the heart of 
the great democracy, and in no way suffered from the 
absence of “His Grace the Duke of Birmingham” and the 
family party at Highbury Moor. 

By this time the distinguished party had arrived at the 
Town Hall, which had been most tastefully decorated for 
the occasion. Flowers there were in abundance ; in front of 
the organ a full-length portrait of Mr. Gladstone in the 
attitude of addressing the House of Commons; facing the 
platform, which was’draped all round with flags, &c., was a 
big ‘‘ Welcome.” 

Pending the arrival of the guest, the organist had beguiled 
the time with the ‘Hallelujah Chorus,” “ Hearts of Oak,” 
&c. Presently Mr. Childers, Mr. and Mrs. Drew, Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre, and others entered and took their seats. A 
moment later there was a cry of “ Hats off;” and then, the 
whole audience standing, there went forth a deafening cheer 
which made the welkin ring, and was renewed again and 
again. Not once, but twice, and even thrice, did Mr 
Gladstone, pale and smiling, rise from his seat to bow his 
acknowledgments ; and then there pealed forth the strains 
of ‘“ Auld Lang Syne,” in which the whole audience joined ; 
after which the cheering was again renewed, accompanied 
by the waving of handkerchiefs, &c. I have witnessed many 
enthusiastic receptions of a political nature, but never one to 
equal this. I had not then seen Bingley Hall, 

Mr. Osler, who, as President of the Birmingham Liberal 
Association, was in the chair, then explained the composi- 
tion of the meeting, which represented a political organisation 
said by its opponents to be dead and buried ; for a moribund 
body it certainly showed signs of great activity. Until the 
spring of the present year it undoubtedly had been—not 
dead, but sleeping—but the old true Liberalism of Birming- 
ham had then re-asserted itself, and swept from their midst 
the minority of dissentients, who had since subsisted on the 
crumbs which fell from the Tory table, and none could be- 
grudge them such humble fare. Concluding with a reference 
to “the venerable champion of liberty the wide world over” 
(at which Mr. Gladstone buried his head in his hand), Mr. 
Osler proceeded to read the address—the right hon. gentle- 
man standing the meanwhile—which was beautifully executed 
in the 13th century style, covering six pages of vellum 
embellished with choice designs illustrative of the arts, 
sciences, &c. 

On proceeding to return thanks for the address, Mr. 
Gladstone was again greeted with deafening cheers. With a 
voice slightly hoarse, he first referred to the fact that what 
most touched him in the address was the allusion to the 
‘once more”—it threw him back upon the visit of elevert 
years ago. After a generous tribute to those from whom 
they now differed politically for the part they had taken in 
making the municipality of Birmingham what it was, he 
passed from congratulating the entire community to “come 
a little nearer home.” Birmingham now was not what it 
was. He trusted, he believed, that its Parliamentary represen- 
tation would be both “altered and amended.” Then a 
touching reference to John Bright, a wish that they never 
would forget his past services, and an earnest prayer for his 
speedy restoration to health. Next, Mr. Goschen was meta- 
phorically killed by a touch of sarcasm, and with Lord 
Hartington as briefly disposed of, the ground was clear for 
the administration of a sound castigation to Mr. Balfour. 
He (Mr. Gladstone) would not imitate the polite manners of 
Mr. Balfour, and charge him with falsehood, but Mr. Balfour, 
who hardly ever set foot upon Irish soil, had been guilty of 
culpable ignorance in stating that under Lord Spencer Mr. 
T. Harrington, M.P., was subjected to the same treatment 
in prison as Mr. Mandeville, whereas Mr. Harrington had 
been practically treated as a first-class misdemeanant. “ Now 
we await Mr. Balfour's apology,” said Mr. Gladstone, amidst 
much cheering. Continuing, he passed on to briefly review 
foreign policy, for which the Government took far too much 
credit to themselves. Then a reference to the work of the 
Session, upon which he also delivered himself of some shafts 
which riddled the armoury of the Government. Then 
followed a summing up of the forces for and against us, with 
a very touching reference to his own position as leader of the 
party. 
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In a peroration which held the vast audience breathless, he 
declared that it was a winning cause—better still, it was a good 
cause, for in it were concerned those principles of justice and 
of right “which alone can make a nation strong.” 

The right hon. gentleman then resumed his seat amidst 
another deafening demonstration of applause, having spoken 
an hour and three quarters. Throughout the entire speech 
he held his stick in his hand, and, as is his wont in the House 
of Commons, frequently turned round and faced those sitting 
behind him in the orchestra. It was noticeable that he did 
not once refer to Mr. Chamberlain by name. 

Shortly afterwards, the proceedings terminated, and again 
taking his seat in the open carriage and four, with bared head, 
he resumed his triumphal march to the house of Sir Walter 
Foster, the streets as before being densely lined with spec- 
tators, who accorded him an ovation exceeding in heartiness 
what they had given him before. 


THE CONFERENCE OF WOMEN 
WORKERS. 


As early as half-past ten on Tuesday morning the repre- 
sentatives and delegates from the various Women’s Liberal 
Associations commenced to assemble in the Masonic Hall 
which by eleven o'clock may be said to have been quite 
full, there being several hundred present. Within a few 
minutes of the hour fixed for commencing, the chair was 
taken by Mrs. A. C. Osler, who was supported by the 
Countess of Aberdeen, the Countess Tolstoi, Lady Sand- 
hurst, Lady Stevenson, Miss A. Macdonell (secretary 
Women’s Liberal Federation), Mrs. Theodore Fry, Mrs. 
Broadley Reid (hon. secs. Women’s Liberal Federation), 
Mrs. Eva McLaren (treasurer), Mrs. H. G. Reid, Miss E. 
Shaw-Lefevre, Miss Monck, Mrs. W. P. Byles, &c. 

There were also present—Lady Plowden, Lady Foster, 
Hon. Mrs. Ashley Ponsonby, Miss Mander, Miss Cobden, 
Mrs. Costelloe, Mrs. Charles Hancock, Mrs Phipson Beale, 
Miss Priestman, Mrs. Gilbert Beith, Miss Foster, Mrs. 
Smithson (York), Mrs. Tom Bayley, Mrs. H. P. Cobb, 
Mrs. A. Tanner (Bristol), Miss Southall, Miss Sturge, Miss 
Youngerman, Mrs. A. H. Byles (Leamington), Miss Bryce, 
Miss Llewellyn Davies, Mrs. Pearsall Smith, Mrs. Cowen 
(Nottingham), Mrs. Dowson (Hyde), Mrs. Fulford, Mrs. 
Crosskey, Miss Gittins, Mrs. A. Southall, Mrs. W. S. Harding, 
Mrs. J. K. Reid, Mrs. Thos. Rose, Miss Martineau, Miss 
Cadbury, Miss Bright (Leamington), and many others. 

We append a report of the first part of the pro- 
ceedings, including the address on Irish Home Industries, 
the text of which—by the kindness of the Countess of 
Aberdeen—we are enabled to print in full. Of the papers 
subsequently read in the different sections—in accordance 
with the announcements in the official programme, which 
was strictly adhered to—we hope to print the substance in 
our next issue, with summarised reports of the speeches 
which followed them. . 

It is not too much to say that the Birmingham conference 
must rank as one of the greatest successes which the 
Women’s Liberal Federation has had to record. A very 
large number of associations in different parts of the 
country were directly represented, many of the delegates 
from which took part in the proceedings, which, throughout, 
were characterised by an enthusiasm which augurs well for 
the triumph of Liberal principles whenever the opportunity 
arrives, and the sooner the better, when the value of the 
work of the Federation can be tested at the polling booths. 
The suggestions contained in the papers, notwithstanding the 
scope of subjects which they embraced, were for the most 
part eminently practical in their character, and were set 
forth in forcible language. The whole tone of the discus- 
sion certainly merited the compliment which the Earl of 
Aberdeen was good enough, subsequently, to pay to the 
spirit and manner in which the Federation, from its 
inception, had done its work. 

Great credit is due to Miss Macdonell, the secretary of 
the Federation, to Mrs. Osler, and to Miss Youngerman, the 
honorary secretary to the Birmingham Reception Com- 
mittee, and those who acted with her, for the excellent 
arrangements which they had made, and for the success with 
which they were carried out. That the Federation is be- 
coming an increasing factor in political life may be gauged, 
if necessary, from the excellent reports of its proceedings 
contained in the Daily News, Manchester Guardian, and 
other papers whose proclivities are Unionist rather than 
Liberal. . ; 

Miss: Macdonell announced that at the reception given 
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at the house of the Marquis of Ripon, in connection with 
the conference held in London, in the spring, a small gold 
bracelet had been found, which would be restored to the 
owner on application. 

Mrs. A. C. OsLER, in opening the meeting, said that if there 
was ever any truth in the old accusation that women were 
the hardest judges of women it must have been when women's 
lives and interests were more narrow and personal than 
was the care to-day. Speaking from her own experience, she 
could reca!l no instance of harsh judgment or selfish rivalry, 
but, on the contrary, she recalled many instances -of mag- 
nanimity and of subordination of personal feelings to one 
common end. There would be no more striking feature in 

‘ the history of the nineteenth century than the changes which 
had been brought about in the social, moral, and political 
status of women. They were in a transition state, feeling 
their way from a state of subjection to one of freedom, and 
seeking after the highest attainable development of their 
womanhood. She would admit that they might not always 
have followed the surest and most direct paths to that end, 
but wisdom was only to be gained by experience. Women 
were a new element in English political life, and as such 
were not bound by the traditions of the past, but were free 
to introduce new methods of influencing English political 
thought, and of forwarding those primary aims and ideals of 
Liberalism which never in themselves could grow old. Dr. 
Wendell Holmes had written about the necessity of depolar- 
ising ideas ; women’s influence might, she thought, have that 
effect, by the bringing to bear of the new judgment of minds 
which had hitherto moved in a different orbit. English 
political life might, she thought, benefit by that more moral 
sense which women were universally admitted to possess, 
and by the earnestness of purpose which inspired them to 
useful voluntary work of all kinds from a strong sense of 
duty. If women were to act with a new force on English 
political life, this obedience to duty, the referring of all 
eo questions to the tribunal of right and justice, should 

preserved, and not swallowed up in the old-fashioned 
political morality, so-called. That women had suffered 
grievously from ee unrecognised as political entities was 
undeniable, and the recognition which they had laboriously 
gained for themselves must be of great benefit to their sex. 
They would fain hope that their womanhood possessed some 
qualities and virtues which might in their turn benefit that 
national life in which they sought to bear a part, that there 
might by their influence be an increase of charity and gener- 
osity, a widening of human sympathy, a devotion and reverence 
for the great and good, and some added enthusiasm for those 
great Liberal principles of justice, freedom, and progress 
which had done so much in the past, and would do more in 
the future, they believed, for strugglin humanity. 

At the conclusion of Mrs. Osler’s speech, which was 
frequently cheered, the following address was given upon :— 


IRISH HOME INDUSTRIES. 
BY THE COUNTESS OF ABERDEEN. 


Who said :—I am very glad to see on the programme that 
the question of how we may best promote Irish Industries is 
to be treated from what may be termed a non-political, or 
rather a non-party, standpoint. ; ; 

During the last two or three years Irish wrongs and Irish 
woes have been laid, in a very special way, on the hearts of 
English Liberals ; and in considering these_woes. the natural 
question that suggests itself to each is, “What can I do to 
lessen and alleviate this misery?” We see the policy which 
must be adopted by us as a nation, sO that Ireland’s great 
wrong can be removed, and we are pledged to strain every 
nerve to shorten the struggle, which will ultimately bring 
about the adoption of that policy. But when that is accom- 
plished, we know that we shall have but placed our feet on 
the first step of the ladder, and that many other steps will 
have to be climbed before the healing of Ireland from her 
sickness of centuries can be completed. And one of the 
chief helps to that happy consummation, will be in the 
establishing and restoring of native industries ; and towards 
this we can and must endeavour individually to devote 
our energies. We can all do something. Outstanding 
amongst Ireland’s wrongs, for which the English nation 
is responsible, is the crippling and destruction of her 
industries. Were it not recorded in the pages of history, 
could we ever believe that an English king, two centuries 
ago, could have made that oft-quoted answer to an address 
from both English Houses of Parliament, petitioning that 
the Irish woollen trade might be suppressed—“ I shall do 


all that in me lies to discourage the woollen trade of Ireland”? 
Could we believe in that series of penal and restrictive 
enactments which followed, and from the effects of which 
Ireland is still sorely suffering ? 

But many will ask why it is, now that all restrictions are 
removed, and that efforts are made to encourage Irish indus- 
tries, why they do notat once flourish? why capital is not in- 
vested? why enterprise is not shown? We are told that the 
real reason lies in Irish indolence, in Irish untrustworthiness, 
inertia, and lack of initiative, except for agitation. It is not so, 
We know and many here can testify to the cleverness and deft- 
ness of Irish workers, qualifying them to compete with 
the workers of any nation ; to the hard work willingly under- 
gone for the merest pittance, as, for example, the knitters in 
Donegal, who are paid by the sweater 1}d. to 2d. a pair for 
a long sock, which takes most women a day to knit ; to the 
honesty of the poor people, as instanced by the exactitude 
with which Sir Thomas Brady, the enterprising and valued 
Inspector of Fisheries, tells us that all loans are repaid by 
the fishermen. It is not the lack of these qualities which 
stands in the way of the prosperity of the Irish industries ; 
it is not because there cannot be capital or enterprise found ; 
but all these things are lying fallow—they are locked up— 
because of a universal want of public confidence in the 
continuity of their surroundings, because of the universally- 
felt want of a settled government, When once confidence 
in the law is restored, because they will have a strong and 
trusted government of their own, we may look for a rapid 
general expansion and revival of native industries, and in 
that general expansion and revival I believe we may look for 
the platform on which all who love their country, of what- 
ever political creed they may be, will learn to meet, to know 
each other, and to join hands in making their country 
prosperous, It is our bounden duty to keep this bright 
hope ever in view, and to work in anticipation of it, remem- 
bering that it is the truest patriotism to prevent this question 
of how to promote Irish industries—or, indeed, any other 
industries, English or Scotch included—from becoming 
a party question. We must jealously guard it from this. 
But this does not mean that we should do nothing. 
On the contrary, there is so much that can 
done—so much work and so many workers wanted in 
various directions—that one scarcely knows from which side 
to approach the question. I wish to confine myself to-day 
to a few suggestions of what individuals may do, and it may 
encourage us at our starting point to remember that the home 
industries which do exist owe their existence generally to 
the enthusiasm and benevolence of isolated individuals. In 
many cases, indeed, they have failed owing to the removal 
of the same individual. But what I venture to propose is 
that while trying to work out our aims individually, we should 
do so in association with others, thereby providing against 
failure. Roughly speaking, the work which we may attempt 
can be divided into three branches of operation accom- 
plished :— 

1. By that magic master-key, money, either by helping 
the work of some industry or by actually buying the goods 
produced. 

2. By diffusing knowledge as to how Irish industties 
may be helped, where the various Irish goods can be obtained, 
and by being able to give exact information regarding their 
quality and merits, and by these various means helping to 
create a market, 

3. By forwarding by any means industrial training and 
the training of workers, thus both increasing the quahtity 
and variety of goods to be obtained, and, above all, im- 
proving their quality. 

Now, it can easily be understood that there are many 
people most anxious and willing to help forward the good 
cause in some or all of these ways, but they lack the 
opportunity. There is so much general talk of Irish 
industries, of this effort and of that, and we hear, too, of so 
many impostures, that people naturally feel that they want to 
know exactly to whom it is really best to give theit help ; 
they do not know who to apply to, or time is wasted in 
correspondence, or they give some order at random and it is 
badly executed, and so their ardour cools down, their desire 
to help is wasted. ‘To avoid this waste, and to organise 
help and interest, I venture to suggest that those interested 
in this subject should strive, each in her own town or 
neighbourhood, to start a bureau of information and 7 
for samples of Irish goods, and that she should try to gather 
together a small committee of ladies, if possible represen- 
tatives of the various political parties, to manage this depét 
and to be the medium of collecting every kind of information 
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and of diffusing it in the district. I hope that I am making 
my suggestion plain. I in no way suggest a depdt for the 
sale of goods: that involves capital, responsibility, no end of 
trouble, and it also creates jealousy amongst tradespeople. 
The depét that I propose would merely be a collection of 
patterns and samples of good Irish manufactures with prices 
attached, and which could readily be obtained both from 
manufacturers and from the managers of cottage industries 
and convents, to whom so much credit is due for industrial 
work in Ireland. If desired, of course, there might bea 
portion of the depét reserved for the sale of work by poor 
individual workers, but this would be by no means necessary. 
This plan would involve but little expense, and the ladies in 
charge would soon find themselves in possession of a large 
amount of information which it should be their business to 
keep up to date; people would then be able to judge for 
themselves as to the merits of the goods we recommend. So 
many do not know of the variety and excellence of Irish 
woollen materials, how their light materials can be obtained 
as well as the rougher homespuns ; they do not know of the 
superiority of Irish poplin over French, nor how often one 
is palmed off as the other; they do not know what beautiful 
designs are executed in the Limerick and other laces which 
can be obtained at so moderate a price. To the excellence 
of all these articles I can testify, and it is knowledge that is 
wanted to secure their use. If people do not care to get 
them direct, they can tell their dressmaker or tailor where 
they wish the materials procured, thereby again spreading 
knowledge. And they can thus insist on the genuine article 
being obtained, for it is no use to promote the sale of bad 
Irish goods, just because they are Irish. We must train the 
worker to know that it is only good materials and work well 
and punctually executei that will find a market. Then, 
again, this body of ladies might collect literature on the 
subject, so as to able to recommend the various magazines 

ing on Irish manufactures. The pamphlets that come 
out, such as one just published by Mr. Arnold Graves, or 
handbooks such as that beautifully illustrated one on lace 
by Mr. Alan Cole, of South Kensington, who has done such 
infinite good by his lectures on lace-making at the convents 
in Ireland, and by his prizes for the best designs which are 
being worked out so successfully. (I may mention, by the 
way, that he can always use very beneficially any money for 
prizes for designs or for orders for working them out.) Or 
again, that very valuable little handbook on ‘“ Women’s 
Industries” published by Miss Helen Blackburne, who also 
read such an interesting paper on the same subject at the 
British Association the other day. Those interested would 
thus have the means of knowing what others are doing. 
Everybody knows of the energetic work carried on by Mrs. 
Ernest Hart, of the work which Mrs. Power-Lalor is doing 


in the lace schools and elsewhere, but other names occur | 
to one’s mind which may not be so well known. For instance, | 


Miss Goold is an unflagging worker, Miss Roberts, 
Mrs. Gore-Cuthbert, Mrs. Bagwell, Miss O’Brien, and many 
others. Miss Blackburne gives a list of ladies who supply 
dairy and garden produce, and poultry, by parcels post. These 
might be extended. I could tell you of a scheme for increas- 
ing and improving the poultry culture in Ireland, which is 
now about to be carried out, and where help would be 
gladly welcomed. I could also bring before you to-day 
the case of a lady, who, ander constant dread of 
eviction, is struggling to work her farm through minor 
agriculture industries. 

Such cases could be multiplied, and such an agency 
as I have sketched out could make them known. 
If this proposal is thought well of, I should propose 
that the various depéts should connect themselves with 
the Irish Home Industries Association in Dublin, which 
was formed when Lord Aberdeen and I were in 
Ireland, and where a committee is in existence consisting 
of influential persons of all shades of political opinion. The 
object is to organise home industries, and train the workers 
to diffuse information. Time does not allow me to go into 
further particulars concerning its work now, but I will gladly 
give all information in detail to all those who may desire it 
afterwards. It has naturally gathered together a good store 
of information and experience, and can thus be of real use 
to beginners. The formation of these depédts and ladies’ 
committees would cover the first two branches of work 
which I mentioned as being within our reach—they would 
guide the disposition of money help, and would be a centre 
or spreading information. The third branch I mentioned 
was the ft ; ) 
sing of the workers. Industrial training is more difficult, and 
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orwarding of the means of training, and the organi- 
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there is not now time to point out in any adequate way what 
may be attempted by us, individually. I can but name the 
heads. We can endeavour to influence public opinion on the 
necessity of increased industrial training in our schools. But 
this applies to England and Scotland as well as Ireland. We 
can advocate and help forward the formation of evening 
recreative classes, where various small industries can be 
taught, such as those already started here, and these with 
great success, by the Home Art and Industries Association, 
teaching wood-carving, brass hammering, and so on. We can 
help to increase the number of industrial teachers, such as 
those trained by Mrs. Ernest Hart for teaching the Donegal 
workers. We can help the Irish Home Industries to start 
trained travelling teachers, who will stay in a district for some 
weeks at a time, have classes, and organise the work, give 
patterns, and go on elsewhere, revisiting the place from time 
to time. Or, best of all, if there are any here who have the 
time, the knowledge, who have infinite tact, unbounded 
patience, and genuine love for Ireland in their heart, they 
can go themselves, and after finding out from reliable sources 
a suitable district, can themselves form classes and train some 
workers, and if at the same time they could be shown the 
possibilities lying before them in co-operation amongst them- 
selves, a double good can be done by them. Such work, 
however, presents great difficulties. The workers are un- 
trained, uneducated, unpunctual, their sympathy has to be 
gained, their interest assured, and all has to be taught. 
Jealousy and strong party feeling exist everywhere, and 
we know that it can only be the few who can attempt it. 
All honour therefore to those who do. 

Whatever effort may be made towards promoting Irish 
industries, as the outcome of our conference to-day, it is 
pleasant to know it will be supported by our new paper, Zhe 
Women's Gazette, which was so successfully launched 
last week. Its editor assures us that he will always keep its 
columns open for the diffusion of information on this subject, 
and this promise of valuable help should be no small induce- 
ment to us to take active steps. 

I must apologise for having detained you so long on this 
topic, but I believe that one can scarcely exaggerate its im- 
portance, nor estimate the amout of good that it is within our 
power to do for Ireland if we keep the future steadily in view, 
and if we work patiently, hopefully, and patriotically, by 
little means and by great, to prepare the workers in Ireland 
for the great opportunities, and the great responsibilities, 
which lie before them. 

[The further proceedings of the Conference will be fully 
reported in our next. ] 


| AN “AT HOME” AT WARLEY HALL. 


Warley Hall is very prettily situated in a well-wooded 
district about four miles from Birmingham. It was not 
surprising, therefore, that in the afternoon of Tuesday, as the 
day was beautifully fine, between four and five hundred visitors 
responded to the invitation of -Mr. and Mrs. H. G. Reid to 
attend an “At Home” for the purpose of meeting the Earl 
and Countess of Aberdeen and Mrs. Gladstone. The 
address to be presented to the latter, at the Town Hall on 
the following day, was on view in the library. As our report 
shows, there was a little speech-making to which Mrs. 
Gladstone (who carried a magnificent bouquet) contributed 
what she preferred to term “a word of encouragement.” 
Among those present were the Earl and Countess of 
Aberdeen, the Marquis of Ripon, Lady Sandhurst, Lady 
Stevenson, Sir George Trevelyan, M.P., the Hon. P. 
Stanhope and Countess Tolstoi, Mr. Pritchard Morgan, M.P., 
Mrs. Theodore Fry, Mr. Shaw Lefevre, Lady Foster, Dr. 
| and Mrs. Lawson Tait, Mr. and Mrs. Fulford, Mrs. Tomkinson, 


Federation from all parts of the country. 

Mr. Reip said that they had met for the purpose of 
strengthening and deepening their convictions, and stimu- 
lating them in the work they had to do. They had present 
a late Lord Lieutenant of Ireland—the Earl of Aberdeen— 
who took the first message of peace and goodwill to Ireland 
from Mr. Gladstone and England. (Applause.) 

The Marquis of Ripon, in a brief speech, spoke of the 
sympatheticjand invaluable interest which women had recently 
taken in politics, and especially in the cause of Ireland. The 
help of the Women’s Liberal Federation had been of the 
greatest value, and had very much assisted in clearing away 
many of the prejudices which existed. 

The Countess of ABERDEEN expressed her gratitude at 
seeing so large a number of delegates of the Federation 
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present, who were there because of their own interest in 
Liberalism. (Applause.) They represented a vast body of 
women organised for a political object of the first importance. 

Mr. PritcHARD Morgan, M.P., and Lady SanpHURST 
also addressed the meeting. 

The Earl of ABERDEEN said that the Women’s Liberal 
Fcderation represented a great work and a great movement, 
of which the Liberals were beginning to understand the im- 
portance more and more every day. Although he would 
endeavour to avoid anything like conventional compliment, 
he did not think they could refrain from expressing their 
admiration and appreciation of the manner in which the 
ladies had organised and managed the work they had under- 
taken. (Applause.) Not only was the movement a power- 
ful one, but its success was wonderful on account of the 
prejudices they had overcome, and the manner in which it 
had cleared the way for the right and proper use of the in- 
telligence and activity of women. (Applause.) Not only 
had the Federation attacked the objects of its formation 
successfully, but the business portion of the organisation had 
been carried out in a manner most encouraging. He sup- 
posed it was almost impossible to say anything new on the 
question of Ireland, but he hoped what he had to say would 
be considered true. In the course of Lady Aberdeen’s and 
his own travels they had ample opportunities of seeing Irish- 
men in many lands, and he could assure them that the old 
prejudice concerning the fickleness and disloyalty of the 
Irish people was passing away. Everywhere where they 
went they were enthusiastically received by Irishmen, who 
showed a strong and healthy spirit of loyalty, and were only 
anxious for the promotion of the welfare of Ireland by con- 
stitutional means, (Applause.) He could give many in- 
stances of the support of law-abiding and loyal Irishmen to 
the proposals of Mr. Gladstone. (Applause.) One striking 
proof was found in the case of the American Irishmen, who 
were generally not only loyal to the law of the land, but were 
prosperous in business where less persevering and patient 
Americans had failed. The secret was that they soon 
learned that prosperity was to be obtained by other means 
than those of violence and unconstitutional methods. 
(Applause. ) 

Mrs. TOMKINSON (Cheshire), said that after the education 
of the Irish during the last hundred or two hundred years, it 
was not surprising that they were not the friends of law and 
order under the present Government. The system of law 
had always been on the side of the rich, upholding their 
claims against the rights of the poor. She hoped the ladies 
would do all they could, by meetings and writings, to assist 
the poor tenants who were under sentence of eviction, and 
do all in their power to lawfully press forward the good work 
Mr. Gladstone had in hand. (Cheers.) 

Mrs. GLADSTONE, who was warmly received, said that 
her husband bade her tell them how grateful he was for 
all their help in the cause they had before them. She 
thought that message from him would be a great 
encouragement to them. She could not help congratulating 
them and the country on the success of the municipal 
work, which was a great encouragement to the Liberal cause. 
(Applause.) She was sure they would be pleased to know 
that her husband was by no means the worse for his speeches 
on Monday and yesterday morning. (Applause.) The 
beautiful welcome in Birmingham had been a stimulus to 
fresh life and spirits in him in carrying on the work they were 
engaged in. (Applause.) 


RECEPTION BY THE MAYOR. 


In the evening the Mayor gave a reception in the Council 
Chamber of the Town Hall. Those who had accepted invi- 
tations included nearly all the members of Mr. Gladstone’s 
last administration, who have been in attendance at the 
meetings of the Federation, also many members of Par- 
liament, the delegates to the National Liberal Federation, 
and the members and friends of the Women’s Liberal 
Federation, &c. There was a very large company. A 
string band was in attendance, and the art galleries, &c., 
were thrown open. 

Having made an inspection of the Museum, &e., and of 
the municipal buildings, Mr. Gladstone, in acknowledging an 
address, presented to him by the Mayor, paid a high tribute 
to the municipal work of Birmingham. On leaving, the 
right hon. gentleman, who was accompanied by Mrs. 
Gladstone, was accorded another enthusiastic ovation by 
the dense crowds who thronged all the approaches to the 
buildings. 
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THE WOMEN’S MEETING AT THE 
TOWN HALL. 


In the afternoon of Wednesday, there was, in the very heart 
of Birmingham, an “eviction” on an unprecedented scale, but 
carried out with a degree of humanitarianisnf which did vast 
credit to those whose duty it was to “enforce thelaw.” Happily 
no resistance was offered. The circumstances, briefly stated, 
were these. The National Liberal Federation had been in pos- 
session of the Birmingham Town Hall almost since 9 am. In 
view of the announcements in the programme of the great 
meeting to be held in the same building in the afternoon, 
under the auspices of the Women’s Liberal Federation, for 
considerably more than an hour before the proceedings were 
timed to commence, and some time before the “ big brother” 
in the person of the National Liberal Federation, had 
adjourned, an eager, anxious throng—the majority of them 
Liberal women, who had travelled far to get to “their meeting” 
—were pressing at each door for the admission, to which their 
tickets, to say nothing of their convictions, entitled them. 
It is true that the doors were not timed to be opened until 
two o'clock, but that mattered not; the Liberal women of 
to-day are in earnest, and are not to be denied their share of 
the privilege and responsibility in the great struggle for 
humanity bound up in the question of justice to Ireland. 

Within the sacred portals of the reception-room prepara- 
tions were still going on which should end in making that 
meeting—if not the meeting of the Birmingham week—at 
least not second to any other, whether in enthusiasm, in 
eloquence, in perfect organisation, or so far as that building 
was concerned in numbers. 

At last the big doors were opened, and an eager, anxious 
throng of men and women streamed in. Presently the 
organ commenced to peal forth its stately tones, the interval 
of waiting for the speakers thus passing swiftly and pleasantly, 
Liberal literature being distributed the meanwhile. So far as 
decorations were concerned, the hall bore much the same gay 
appearance as on Monday, already described in these 
columns. Now, however, much of the space on that occasion - 
reserved for representatives of the press was filled with 
delegates and their friends, _ By three o'clock not only was 
every available seat in the building occupied, but the passages 
and corridors down to the doors, and the spacious galleries - 
up to the very ceiling, were crowded, presenting an appear- 
ance to which it is difficult here to do justice. Having been 
present at Monday’s meeting, I can truthfully say that 
the women’s meeting was every whit as crowded as 
that which greeted Mr. Gladstone on the day of his arrival. 
And the reasons were not far to seek, not the least being 
that if the Women’s Liberal Federation had not got Mr. 
Gladstone, they had, nevertheless, what in humble walks of 
life would be called his “better half.” Punctually at three (and 
Liberal women are nothing if not punctual), a rustle on the 
platform heralded the advent of the speakers, &c., and 
amidst a magnificent demonstration of enthusiasm (I 
might add of affection), Mrs. Gladstone took her place in 
the presidential chair, in which she was supported by the 
Earl and Countess of Aberdeen, the Countess Tolstoi, 
Sir George Trevelyan, M.P., Sir Walter Foster, M.P., Mr. T. 
D. Sullivan, M.P., Mrs. H. G. Reid, Miss Orme, LL.B.. 
Miss A. Macdonell (secretary), Lady Sandhurst, Lady Hayter, 
Miss Mander, Miss Cobden, Lady Stevenson, Miss E. Shaw- - 
Lefevre, Mrs. Theodore Fry, Lady Foster, Mrs. W. P. 
Byles, Mrs. Bateson, Mrs. A. C. Osler, Mrs. Smithson, 
Mrs. Broadley Reid, Mrs, Schwann, Hon. Philip Stanhope, 
M.P., Mrs. Fulford, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, M:P., Mrs. A. 
Illingworth, Mrs. W. Illingworth, Mr. Pierce Mahony, M.P., 
Mrs. Pierce Mahony, Mrs. Charles Hancock, Mrs. H. P, 
Cobb, Miss Monck, Mrs. Tuckwell, Mr. John Fell (Mayor 
of Leamington), Mrs. A. M. Sullivan, Mrs. V. B. Dillon, 
Mrs. Kenny, Miss Foster, Mr. Theodore Fry, M.P., Mrs. 
Schnadhorst, Mr. Handel Goschen, M.P., Mr. C. EF. 
Schwann, M.P., Mr. A. C. Osler, Mr. Donald Murray 
(secretary National Liberal Club), and many others. 

When the demonstration which greeted Mrs. Gladstone and 
those who accompanied her had somewhat subsided, two of 
the daughters of Mrs. H. G. Reid presented Mrs. Gladstone 
with.a beautiful bouquet, after which Mrs. H. G. Reid rose 
for the purpose of presenting Mrs. Gladstone with an address 
from the Birmingham and Midland branch of the Women’s 
Liberal Federation. Mrs. Rep said that in the great gather- 
ings of the week many had felt anew the wondrous spell 
which encircled their great leader wherever he went. Many 
had come from afar to swell the great wave of human sympathy 
which had risen responsive to greet him, and the presence 
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among them of his lifelong friend and helpmeet was to them 
the crowning recompense. In the hall were gathered the 
accredited delegates and representatives of 20,000 women 
organised for political purposes, and moved to the deepest 
earnestness by the struggle of a nation for liberty. It was 
not alone what their noble president had done, it was what 
she had inspired others to do. They knew the beautiful 
record—domestic, social, and philanthropic. Now there was 
another service added—political, but not partisan or personal. 
They felt that in her they had the perfect blending of the 
new and old ideal of woman’s mission and work. With such 
an example and under such leadership, they would go forward 
humbly, yet working with faith and courage, looking for the 
glad confident morning to break when, in the spirit of the 
prophet of old, their leader should see the desire of his eyes 
and peace upon Israel. 
Mrs. Reid read the address, which was as follows :— 


To Mrs. W. E. GLADSTONE. 


“Dear Madam,—Your visit, with Mr. Gladstone, gives us 
the opportunity of bidding you welcome to Birmingham, and 
of expressing our profound appreciation of all the quiet and 
womanly work you have done for improving the condition 
and advancing the best interests of the people. 

“As president of the Women’s Liberal Federation, your 
earnest words, your example, and your influence have done 
much to awaken the interest and concentrate the efforts of 
women, and have shown, as you well said at the outset, ‘ the 
use we may be in helping to guide, purify, and stimulate 
great political movements.’ 

“ Your presence in Birmingham among the women workers 
is full of significance, and the results of this memorable re- 
union in the centre of political activity, as well as throughout 
the country, cannot be over-estimated. 

“‘ We would gratefully remember that it has been vouchsafed 
you, in the most intimate of all relationships, to minister to 
our great leader, and sustain him in upholding the sacred 
principles of our Liberal faith, and in a life’s devotion to 
the cause of freedom and justice. 

“‘With tenderest thoughts in this the golden year of your 
happy wedded life, we wish to you and Mr. Gladstone pro-- 
longed and increasing happiness, knowing that in the future, 
as in the past, your life by his side is consecrated to noblest 
en ds ” . 


The address, which had been on view the previous day 
at Warley Hall, and was beautifully executed in the same style 
as that presented to Mr. Gladstone on Monday, was then 
handed to Mrs. Gladstone by Mrs. Reid, and once again the 
hall rang with cheers. 

Mrs. GLADSTONE, who was perceptibly touched by the 
spontaneity and warmth of her reception, then said: The 
beautiful address, with its touching and too kind 
words, fills my heart with gratitude. It is doubly touching, 
for you have, in such tender words, spoken of this special 
year, this golden year of our happy wedded life, and if I say 
little, you wilt know for what cause, you will understand that 
it is all too deep for utterance. The splendid welcome to 
Birmingham is indeed overwhelming. (Cheers.) The 
remarkable meetings that are being held will be memorable 
as the first great gathering of the Liberal party in the very 
centre of political activity—deeply interesting and affecting, 
as we consider what it is tha: has brought together so won- 
derful an assembly. Is it not that the great heart of the 
nation is stirred, as the cause of Ireland is more and more 
studied and realised? (Cheers.) Yes—and she is still 
calling upon us. Ireland is to-day pleading her cause through 
those who are here to address you. You have been pleased 
to choose me as the president of the Women’s Liberal Fede- 
ration. (Cheers.) You know that I am proud of the honour, 
though sadly conscious of my own shortcomings ; still, en- 
couraged by the able and warm hearts of those around me, 
we will do our best. This work, which began so modestly, 
has, in reaching its present proportions, realised our most 
sanguine expectations. The number of associations has 
doubled since the Nottingham meeting, and the number of 
members more than doubled. But we are very anxious to 
obtain (especially in the county constituencies) more 
workers, who will speak plainly and interest the people about 
Ireland, and instruct them as to its past history and present 
wrongs. Some of my friends may remember my words at the 
outset of this work. I said, “The situation is full of hope 
—we welcome you to take part in a winning cause.” (Cheers.) 
I ask you, are not these words in course of fulfilment, and 
do we not meet to-day, with renewed hope and spirit, to 
redouble our exertions? We are not confident without 
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evidence and reason. (Cheers.) In England our election 
successes for the past two years have been almost without 
check—(hear, hear)—in Scotland and in Ireland they have 
been unbroken. At the recent election in Wales our 
opponents did not venture even to put in an appearance. 
Both candidates were Home Rulers. Either, then, the 
Tories did not vote at all, or they supported a candidate 
pledged to what they pretend to call “separation.” (Hear, 
hear.) Our. opponents last week boasted a little too soon 
over the municipal elections. In Birmingham, to those who 
know, the significance of the contest is that of the hand- 
writing on the wall; while upon the contests throughout the 
country we may reckon upon a net gain of over 30 seats. 
(Cheers.) I tell you, and I think I am in a position to tell 
you, what a wonderful and constant encouragement our con- 
spicuous success in the political battlefield has been to my 
husband. (Hear, hear.) Yet do not imagine you can lay down 
your arms. The final victory has yet to be won. We must 
persevere, combining our efforts, reassuring the doubtful, stimu- 
lating the weak, working and waiting with courage and with 
faith. And so will we labour together, without fear or dis- 
couragement, towards the fulfilment of our cherished hopes and 
aspirations, confident that the more the case of Ireland is 
known, the more sensible we shall be of her needs, and of 
the importance of giving her that responsibility in the 
management of her own affairs which now, alas! is so 
shamefully denied her. (Cheers.) Is not our loved country 
celebrated for fair play? and do not humanity and justice 
speak to our hearts? (Hear, hear.) I am cheered by all 
that I have seen this week. I look around and recognise 
the thoughtfulness and ability and large-heartedness and 
determination of our friends. We are cheered by the fact 
that not a single one amongst us who, in real earnest, has 
put a hand to the plough, has turned from us. (Hear, 
hear.) With a united front we face our opponents with 
forces continually gathering and increasing in numbers, and 
if it is true that the citadel is not yet in our possession, what 
matter ? for we hold the country—(hear, hear)—on which 
it depends for its supplies, and its capitulation is only a 
matter of time. (Loud cheers.) 

When the cheering which had‘greeted the delivery of this 
touching and very beautiful speech had subsided, Mrs, Glad- 
stone called upon the Countess of Aberdeen to move the 
first resolution. Lady Aberdeen likewise had a splendid 
reception, and at once proceeded to move the resolution com- 
mitted to her charge, which was as follows :— 

“That this meeting of delegates from various branches of the 
Women's Liberal Federation, and other Liberals, being aoe 
impressed with the present miserable condition of Ireland, and wi 
the mischievous effects of coercion, desire to express their unaltered 
conviction of the necessity of such a measure or self-government as 
shall satisfy the just aspirations of the Irish people; and to offer to 
their great leader, Mr. Gladstone, an assurance that they will do their 
utmost to bring about the adoption of his policy of conciliation 
towards Ireland by the mass of the English people.” 

As it is intended next week to reproduce verbatim, in the 
Gazette, the speech given by the Countess of Aberdeen in 
support of this resolution, I will not stop to attempt to des- 
cribe the rapturous interest with which it was listened to, and 
I can congratulate those who were present in all parts of the 
building, that they had no difficulty in hearing every word of 
it, notwithstanding the crowded condition of the hall. I am 
happy to add that the same remark applied to every other 


speaker. 

The resolution was seconded by Sir George Trevelyan, 
who made aparticularlyhappy “hit” inreference to the recent 
marriage of Mr. Pierce Mahony, to the celebration of which 
event Mr. Balfour has, on behalf of the Government, contri- 
buted an “attachment process,” which will probably result in 
Mr. Mahony’s share of the honeymoon being spent within 
the walls of Tullamore or Kilmainham Prison. He then 


went on to say that— 

The example of Lady Aberdeen might advanta eously be followed 
by famous politicians, perhaps, on both sides of the House, in forgetting 
their own personal 
then said, and considering the Irish question at the present moment, 
and endeavouring to see what in that movement was wise and just. 
(Cheers.) They were told that the Irish peasant was the most petted 
and pampered of any tenant in Europe. What did that mean? In 
the first place, the Irish peasant was not a tenant at all. (Cheers.) He 
was a co-partner in a common concern between himself and the land- 
lord, and he gave very much more to the value of the capital of that 
concern. (Cheers.) In Ireland, for many years, despite the improve- 
ments of the tenants, the landlords had taken 20, 30, 40, and 50 per 
cent over their share of the common property. (Cheers.) Mr. Balfour 
said in one of his speeches ,that the one difficulty he had with Ireland, 
was that the living truth could not be brought to the English op ns 9 
and by bringing the truth he meant that whereas in Mr. Gl 's 
ey there were many thousands of evictions, in his own day there were 
only two or three hundred. The living truth was that in Mr. Balfour's 
day, in a particular month, there were only two or three hundred 


itions of ten or five years ago, and what they — 
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evictions ; but there were thousands of notices which were evictions in 
the bud, and the cause of endless misery and injustice. (Cheers.) The 
only excuse for coercion was that there was so much disorder in Ire- 
land, but the disorder was caused by the Government. Mr. Balfour 
said that the policy of the Government was exactly the same as in 
1885. In that year the Government treated the Irish members with 
the greatest courtesy and deference ; nothing had happened since, and 
yet on every platform and in every a they were treated as 
men who were not-fit to live. (Shame.) It was said on behalf of the 
Government that the feeling for Home Rule was founded on agrarian 
consideration. He'(Sir George) went to Ireland as unprejudiced as a 
man could possibly be, except that he was very anxious to discover 
whether the feeling for Home Rule was an agrarian feeling. He 
watched the country carefully, and he came to the conclusion that the 
feeling for Home Rule was absolutely separate from the agrarian 
feeling, and that it depended on causes which wanted another remedy. 
(Cheers.) 

Sir George was followed by Mr. T. D. Sullivan, whose 
utterances were as striking in their pathos, and in their 
patriotism, as Sir George Trevelyan’s had been in forcible 
and damaging criticism. Mr. Sullivan, the Irish “Grand 
Old Man,” succeeded in bringing home to the audience in a 
very vivid manner the horrors of eviction to the Irish tenant. 
He pleaded now for forgiveness on the part both of the 
oppressed and the oppressor. He thanked the women of 
England for what they were doing, and bade them continue 
their noble effort in the cause of the Irish people. The 
Unionist party, he said, was striving to perpetuate the 
animosity, the ill-will, the hatred, and contention not only 
between the people of England and Ireland, but between 
certain sections and classes of the Irish people themselves. 
(Hear, hear.) The Irish now were willing to grasp the 
hands that were lately closed to strike at and to wound them, 
and he appealed to the testimony of current history whether 
they had not shown an eagerness to enter into those more 
peaceful and happy relations with the people of this country. 
(Cheers. ) : . 

After Mr. Sullivan’s speech the resolution was put to 
the meeting and carried unanimously amidst great cheering. - 

At this point a telegram was handed to Mrs. Gladstone 
from the Hyde Women’s Liberal Association, expressing 
best wishes for the success of the meeting, and cordial and 
respectful greetings to Mrs. Gladstone and to her distinguished 
husband. . 

Amidst another vociferous burst of cheering Mrs. Gladstone 
here left the meeting, the chair being taken by the Countess 
of Aberdeen. ae 

Miss Orme, LL.B., then proceeded] to_move the second 
resolution ing :— 

“That this meeting“ of delegates from various branches of the 
Women’s Liberal Federation, and others interested in coca) develop- 
ment, declare their conviction that the need of legislative reform for 
Ireland and other parts of the Empire is so pressing that strenuous and 
increasing efforts should be made to speedily reverse the policy of the 
present Government, and to replace in power the trusted leaders of 
the Liberal party; and it further calls upon that great party, and 
especially upon its tatives now assembled in this town, to recog- 
nise in the political education and organisation of Liberal Englishwomen 
a powerful instrument to that end.” 

Miss Orme’s speech had been eagerly looked forward too 
by many, and they were not disappointed. Her voice was 
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clear and resonant, and everywhere heard with ease. Early 
in her remarks she expressed perfect agreement with Mr. 
Balfour in desiring that the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but ‘the truth, should be put before the English people. 
Miss Orme: then drew a touching picture of the two sides 
of the Irish question—on the one hand, the thousands of 
poor and oppressed tenants, on the other a “few bad landlords, 
often dissolute, always money-grubbing,” whose homes were 
not in Ireland, and who had their dwelling mostly in foreign 
gaming houses. She then alluded to the presence at that 
meeting of Irish ladies—Mrs, A. M. Sullivan, Mrs. Pierce 
Mahony, Mrs. V. B. Dillon, and Mrs. Kenny. The 
reward of Englishwomen, who did their duty in this struggle 
would be great. Their duty was to discuss at their 
firesides what they had heard from Mr. Sullivan and others 
that afternoon. It was a duty which lay in the work of 
education, and not in thinking that they must rush about 
with doles and tickets and that kind of thing—a touch of 
sarcasm at the expense of the Primrose League, which was 
keenly appreciated. Miss Orme resumed her seat amidst 
loud cheers. : 

The resolution was seconded by Sir Walter Foster, in a 
very happy speech, in which he congratulated the Federation 
and its officers most warmly upon what they had accomplished 
during the two years of their existence, also upon the excel- 
lent arrangements for that day’s meeting. The growth of the 
society was a noble result, and a monument to the true- 
heartedness and the sincerity of the women of England in 
the cause of liberty. 

Mr. Pierce Mahony, M.P., who was very warmly received, 
supported the resolution, referring to the eviction, and 
death in consequence, of James Dunne. He also related, 
that recently, when an Irish crowd had given three cheers 
and cried “ God save Ireland,” they called in accents even 
stronger, “God save England, too,” and the cheers were 
louder still. This was in part the result of that work of 
sympathy which Lady Aberdeen had first commenced 
whilst at Dublin. 

The second resolution was then carried unanimously 
amidst much cheering. 

“Mrs. Eva McLaren then proposed a vote of thanks to 
Mrs. Gladstone, the Countess of Aberdeen, and the local 
reception committee. Birmingham, said Mrs. McLaren, had 
some get Liberal women, and they were efficiently led by 
Mrs. Osler. bi , 

The vote of thanks was then seconded by Mrs. Byles, 
who urged that that great and splendid meeting would mean, 
must mean, a reconsecration on the part of those present to 
the cause of Ireland. 

The vast meeting then dispersed, hearty congratulations 
being freely bestowed upon Miss Macdonell and all those 
who had co-operated to insure such a splendid success. 


[Our next issue will contain the completion of the reports 
of the Women’s Conference, and of the other meetings, 
including that in Bingley Hall.] 


collection of some of their principal carbolic manufactures, which have 
already established such a claim upon the gratitude of nurses and 
attendants in the sick room, including their vaporiser, carbolic 
ointment, carbolic soap, &c. Having tested them we can confidently 
recommend them. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ARRANGEMENTS have been made for the future insertion of 
General Advertisements relating to SITUATIONS 
VACANT or WANTED, &c., in the “WOMEN’S 
GAZETTE AND WEEKLY NEWS.” Application 
should be made to the Manacer, at the Manchester 
Office. . 

2 

BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS 

willing to act as Agents for the “WOMEN’S GAZETTE wid ven Lape bce tpah oe to Mrs, Morphy. 
AND WEEKLY NEWS” should send their names, &c., 
for publication to the MANAGER, at the Manchester 


Office ‘ 
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all; it’s one. Le 
Rollers, an’ you would be showing more 
respect your own windows if you had the 
same. 


SOLD BY ALL IRONMONGERS AND HOUSE FURNISHERS, 


WHOLESALE ONLY 


J. ROBERTSHAW, ‘‘ Climax” Works, Rochdale Rd., Manchester. 
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” PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA. 


Prepared by: a new and special scientific process, securing extreme solubility, 
and: developing the finest flavour of the Cocoa. 


/ SOLUBLE-EASILY | DIGESTED—ECONOMICAL. 
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HALF A TEA-SPOONFUL IS SUFFICIENT TO MAKE A CUP OF MOST DELICIOUS COCOA. 
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TESTIMONIALS. 


Sir C. A. Cameron, M.D., President of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, Ireland, &.—‘‘I have never tasted Cocoa that I 
like so well, and I strongly recommend it as a substitute for 
tea for young persons.” 


J. Wrpraxts OvpHerts, M.D.—‘'I find it the most agreeable 
beverage of the kind I have ever tasted, delicious both in flavour 
and odour, most wholesome and easy of digestion.” 


Dr. N. C. Warrs, Coroner for the City of Dublin.— There 
are innumerable varieties of Cocoa, but to my mind incomparably 
the best is ‘Fry's Pure: Concentrated Cocoa.’ I have been using it 
myself for some time with manifest advantage.” 


‘W. H. R. Sranzey, M.D.—"I consider it a very rich delicious 
Cocoa. It is highly Concentrated, and therefore economical as a 
family food. It ié the por ae for children, and gives no 
trouble in tnaking,” i 
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388 PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED TO 


J, S. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL, LONDON, AND SYDNEY, N.S.W., 


MAKERS TO THE QUEEN & PRINCE OF. WALES. 
ee Be careful to ask for “Fry’s Pure Concentrated Cocoa.” 
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